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Weather—tThe Last 
Barricade 


Recent press reports indicate that 
the next hot issue in the cold war 
may be ways of controlling the 
weather. 

Russia is known to be expanding its 
meterological research, a field that 
the Soviet Union knows well. Scien- 
tists and weather experts in the 
United States are urging that our re- 
search in this field be broadened. 

Whoever gets mastery of the wea- 
ther first will have a firm advantage 
in their agriculture. Because today 
weather is one of the few remaining 
uncontrolled factors in agricultural 
production. 

It has significant bearing, for in- 
stance, on world trade in farm pro- 
ducts. Consider the 1957 world wheat 
crop. 

Serious drought in Australia, ordi- 
narily one of the world's four largest 
wheat exporting countries, will require 
that country to import wheat in 1958. 
In Canada, another of the four big 
wheat countries, the 1957 crop was 
only two-thirds the size of its 1956 
crop because of dry weather. But in 
this same year weather was good in 
Europe, resulting in a huge wheat 
crop. 

The vagaries of weather often 
cause importers of our farm products 
to raise their requirements when their 
own crops are damaged and lower 
them in years of bumper crops. With 
weather under control these ups and 
downs of trade will level off—but 
what will we have to talk about! 


Cover Photograph 

South Korean farmers repair- 
ing reservoir near Kimhae. With 
small incentive payments, farm- 
ers have developed similar com- 
munity projects all over Korea. 
(Story p. 10) 
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One of Our Best 
Dollar Customers 


By Constance H. Farnworth 


Latin American Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


N SURVEYING our world market for farm products, we 
I cannot help but be impressed by the importance of 
Venezuela as a customer. This South American neighbor of 
ours is not a large country, being slightly smaller than the 
State of Michigan. It has a population of only about 6 
million. Yet in 1956, Venezuela’s imports from the United 
States reached a total of over $600 million, of which food- 
stuffs accounted for $70 million or about $12 worth for 
every person in Venezuela. 

Not only is Venezuela an excellent market for our agri- 
cultural exports, but it pays for these products with dollars. 
On a world-wide basis Venezuela ranks ninth as a dollar 
market for our agricultural products. In Latin America it 
is exceeded only by Cuba. In 1956 we sold more wheat 
flour, dried whole milk, oatmeal, and shell eggs to Ven- 
ezuela than to any other market that we have; and these 
four items added up to about $38 million worth of trade. 

Venezuela’s dollars are earned primarily by its petro- 
leum. Petroleum exports have brought prosperity to the 
country, and as long as the demand for oil remains strong, 
Venezuela is expected to be an excellent market for ex- 
porters. For the immediate future, Venezuela will continue 
to use its dollars to buy our foodstuffs, as in the past. An 
impressive market still exists there; and although the U.S. 
share has been shrinking in certain items since the scarcities 
of the war years, so far we have held our percentage. 


Agricultural Imports 

Although Venezuela is self-sufficient in a number of 
farm commodities, it has provided an expanding market for 
a wide variety of farm products since the prewar years. Food 
imports rose in value from only $10.8 million in 1938 to 
over $133 million in 1956. Particularly rapid has been the 
increase in wheat flour imports over the years. These 
jumped from about 58 million pounds prewar to 409 
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Nowhere is Venezuela's prosperity more evident than in 
the capital, Caracas, with its skyscrapers and U.S. cars. 


million pounds in 1956; and in the short period from 1950 
to 1956, the increase amounted to almost 64 percent. 

Other products show a slow but steady rise. Among these 
are malted barley, wheat, oats (mostly oatmeal), preserved 
milk, canned and dietary foods, cheese, ham, eggs, oil- 
seeds, tobacco and cigarettes, and fruit. Fluctuating are such 
commodities as cotton, feedstuffs, lentils, and sausage, while 
those showing a decline are lard, fruit juices, and potatoes. 
Current expectations are that those products already show- 
ing an increase will continue their upward trend, and that 
feedstuffs, lentils, and sausage will also rise. Fruit juices, now 
declining, are being partly replaced by fruit pulp imports. 

Our share of these imports is a large one. In 1956, the 
United States was the principal supplier of all of the com- 
modities showing a rise except cheese, oilseeds, and ham 
(Our ham exports were adversely affected by the quaran- 
tine for vesicular exanthema, in effect from April 1953 to 
November 1956.) The United States was also the main 
source for feedstuffs, lentils, and cotton, as well as for fruit 
juices and fruit pulp. 


Competition 


U.S. farm products, however, face competition in the 
Venezuelan market. And this competition comes from two 
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sources—wider local production and 
foreign suppliers. 

With regard to increased agricul- 
tural production, the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment is engaged, on a long-term 
basis, in three major activities. It is 
sponsoring the settling of families 
from Europe on Venezuelan land. It 
is bringing under irrigation a million 
acres of uncultivated land. And very 
soon, it will increase supplies of com- 
mercial fertilizer from the new petro- 
chemical plant. 

The Venezuelans are already mod- 
ernizing their agriculture and improv- 
ing their herds. Moreover, they are 
approaching problems of surplus pro- 
duction, in the sense of supplies being 
in excess of local demand, at prices 
that permit producers to remain in 
business. For example, the Venezuelan 
Government first directed its attention 
to self-sufficiency in rice and soon had 
a surplus. It turned to corn expansion 
and was confronted with a surplus of 
that. It tried cotton, with the same 
results, then shifted to sugar and now 
has sugar for export. Oilseeds, par- 
ticularly sesame, are now being pushed. 

Removing the restriction on imports 
of fertile eggs for hatching has re- 
sulted in many Venezuelans going into 
baby chick production. Within the past 
year our market for about 8 million 
baby chicks has about disappeared. 
Tobacco, especially burley, is over- 


produced, and Virginia flue-cured is 
in full supply, though in quality it is 
not yet as good as U.S. flue-cured. 

Consumption of local fluid milk as 
well as imported powdered milk is 
increasing. But imports of dairy cows 
are also increasing and so is fluid milk 
production. Wheat flour imports are 
coming under pressure from local flour 
mills, so that our exports will prob- 
ably shift from the flour trade of the 
past to wheat grain. 

These increases in agricultural pro- 
duction represent the competition 
evolving from domestic policies and 
programs. But we also face competi- 
tion in the Venezuelan market from 
foreign producers—particularly Can- 
ada, Holland, Denmark, the United 
Kingdom, and Mexico. 

Canada vies with us in the market 
for wheat flour, preserved milk, and 
shell eggs. We see-saw back and forth 
with Canada as a supplier of wheat 
flour. Yet even though price some- 
times causes us to lose some of our 
share of the market for eggs, pow- 
dered milk, and malted barley, Canada 
has never displaced us. 

On the other hand, the Dutch sell 
the Venezuelans more cheese than we 
do, and the Italians, more sausage. 
These are both food-preference items. 
Also, Argentina supplies Venezuela 
with significant quantities of fresh 
fruit during our off season, but we 
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have the entire market during season. 

In spite of this foreign competition, 
there are very few major products 
imported by Venezuela where the 
United States supplies less than 50 
percent of the total. The country’s food 
imports average about $21 per capita, 
with our share, as mentioned, close to 
$12. Though we are trying to boost 
our exports, the competition promises 
to become more rugged as world pro- 
duction increases. Our competitors are 
as anxious to sell to this hard-currency 
market as we are. 


Financing Imports 

Most of Venezuela's imports of ag- 
ricultural financed 
through its exports of petroleum. This 
has not always been the case. Before 
its petroleum 


commodities are 


started moving into 
world markets in 1917, coffee and 
cacao were Venezuela's big foreign- 
exchange earners. Cacao development 
has remained about the same, but since 
1915 coffee production has followed 
a downward trend, largely because 
petroleum proved more attractive for 
investment than the coffee fincas. To- 
day, export earnings from these two 
commodities can no longer pay for 
Venezuela’s needs from abroad. In 
1956, coffee and cacao earnings from 
exports brought in only about $42 mil- 
lion, while total imports were valued 
at over a billion dollars and food 
products at over $130 million. 

Petroleum now pays the bill. Over 
the past 40 years, Venezuela's oil sales 
have mounted until they now supply 
90 percent of the country’s foreign 
exchange. Petroleum is also responsi- 
ble for the general economic develop- 
ment of the country. In 1956 Venezuela 
sold the United States over $700 mil- 
lion worth of petroleum and _petro- 
leum products. And Venezuela, in 
turn, used some of these dollars to 
purchase from the United States about 
60 percent of its total imports and 
over half of its food imports. 


Market Outlook 

The Venezuelan Government _ is 
spending money to increase agricul- 
tural production. Consequently, we 
may safely predict that those crops 
suited to the country will soon be ade- 
quate for domestic consumption and 
some in surplus. This does not mean 
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that Venezuela will disappear as a 
lively market for some of our farm 
products. At present, there is no wheat 
suited to Venezuela's climate; and 
wheat flour consumption is still rising. 
It may be a long time before enough 
eggs are produced locally to meet de 
mand. Our dried whole milk is still 
popular and shipments should con- 
tinue; eventually though, Venezuela's 
relatively large imports of dairy breed- 
ing cattle may affect dried milk im 
ports. Also, we can safely look for a 
continuing increase in the market for 
our luxury food items. 

In the years ahead, with Venezuela's 
population increasing at a rate of 
about 3.5 percent annually, food im- 
ports will increase; and much of this 
increase will be luxury food items. 
Despite fluctuations in commodities, 
the U.S. share of the Venezuelan farm 
market—including cigarettes—has al- 
ways remained fairly constant at about 
60 percent. It should continue at least 
that strong, if our products are com- 
petitive in both price and quality. 


Drilling team operates oil rig in Lake 
Maracaibo. Petroleum is country's big- 
gest export, pays for U.S. foodstuffs. 


Supermarket in Maracaibo, where housewives find shelves filled with prepared 
U.S. foods. Country promises to be even better outlet for these items in future. 


The U.S. Can Expand 
lts Farm Trade 
With South Africa 


The Union of South Africa is the most highly indus- 

trialized country on the African continent. Its 

finances are improving. Import controls are lessen- 

ing. Opportunity knocks for more agricultural 
imports from the United States. 


By John L. Wann 


Africa and Middle East Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


HE UNITED STATES AND the Union 
a. of South Africa have been trade 
partners for many years. We have 
bought their wool, gold and diamonds, 
and they have bought our manufac- 
tured goods. But exporters of U.S. 
farm products have gone along on the 
theory that the other Commonwealth 
countries have the inside track and 
have never really pursued the Union's 
full potentialities as a market. 

Today the close ties between the 
Union and the sterling countries are 
loosening. South Africa’s trade policy 
points to a relaxation of controls. And 
from all indications, the Union seems 
to want to draw in more securely some 
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Left, narrow-gage railway carries sugarcane from fields 
to mills on Natal estates. Above, picking oranges in 


of its trade companions in the dollar 
area. 

The economic growth in the Union 
is generally sound. This 300-year-old 
country is the most highly industrial- 
ized in Africa. Salaries and wages are 
steadily improving. Industries are be- 
ing encouraged. The country's gold, 
diamonds, coal, and uranium are find- 
ing ready markets, and the production 
of both uranium and gold is increasing. 

This economic activity has changed 
the Union's balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. Starting in 1950, the deficit on 
current account was gradually reduced, 
and by 1956, there was a surplus of 
$28 million. Last March, the Minister 


Transvaal; also, grain elevator in Orange Free State. 
In feed grain, the Union competes with the United States. 


of Finance, in a budget speech, stated 
that if no unexpected setback occurred, 
the justification for import control 
should disappear entirely in 1958. 

The Union's present control system 
restricts imports to the total amount 
of foreign exchange available in each 
calendar year. It distributes the prob- 
able amount of foreign exchange over 
the various categories of imported 
goods; divides the foreign exchange 
among established importers; and tries 
to encourage imports of certain items 
in short supply, through exchange 
quota bonuses. 

The Union, however, does not exer- 


cise control over sources of imports. 
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Shearing Merino sheep. The U.S. buys 
large quantities of the Union's wool. 


This is left entirely to the importers. 
Accordingly, there is no discrimination 
in trade treatment against the dollar 
area. Mainly the desire is to permit 
imports to make up for needs not met 
by domestic production. Sales of major 
commodities wool are con- 
trolled, both domestically and for ex- 
port, by semiofficial boards. 

South Africa, as a member of the 
sterling area, naturally makes the most 
of the trading advantages afforded by 
this membership. Yet this does not 
limit its trade, as U.S. importers have 
felt, to Canada, Australia, the Rho- 
desias and Nyasaland, and the other 
Commonwealth countries. In 1956-57, 
for example, the USSR became the 
fifth largest purchaser of South Afri- 
can wool. In turn, the USSR sold the 
Union wood and minerals. From other 
members of the Soviet Bloc came such 
items as cement, textiles, vegetable oils, 
and chemicals. 


except 


Agricultural Imports 

Successful as the Union has been in 
exploiting its natural resources, the 
potential for agricultural expansion is 
limited. The arid and semi-arid nature 
of a large part of the land makes the 
country better adapted to livestock than 
to crops. But because of the many vari- 
ations in climate and soil, an unusually 
large variety of agricultural crops has 
been grown. The Union has even been 
considered self-sufficient in basic foods 
and able to produce some surplus. 
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Afrikander cattle grazing in the Bushveld, Northern Transvaal. By grain-feeding 
these native cattle and by selective breeding, ranchers hope to boost production. 


Now, though, with attention con- 


centrated on mining and _ industry, 
South Africa is using more wheat, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, cotton, and certain fats 
and oils than it produces. Every year 
since 1935, it has imported wheat and 
wheat flour, rice, meat, cocoa, coffee, 
tea, and preserved vegetables. Tobacco 
and animal feed have been imported 
since 1950. Other commodities im- 
ported quite regularly are prepared 
foods, nuts, spices, sugar, seeds, cer- 
tain kinds of wool, and breeding 
animals. 


Of these farm imports, wheat and 
tobacco are especially important to the 
Union. The quantity of wheat im- 
ported since 1950 has ranged from 7 
million bushels to nearly 10 million, 
the amount of tobacco from 2 million 
to 11 million pounds, except for 1956 
when 20 million pounds were im- 
ported. Yet the U.S. share of South 
Africa’s wheat imports in 1955 came 
to only about 2 million bushels and 
in 1956 it was less than 0.5 million. 
And though South Africa's tobacco 
manufacturers are reported to favor 
U.S. leaf, imports of our tobacco in 
1956 amounted to only about 2.5 
million pounds. 


Our share of the Union's total agri- 
cultural trade has not been too impres- 
sive either. For the 5-year period 1951- 
55, from 6 to 9 percent of its imports 
were agricultural, but less than 7 per- 
cent of these came from the U.S 


In value, our farm exports to South 
Africa totaled $11.3 million in 1954, 
and $13 million in 1956. Inedible tal- 
low and wheat accounted for about two- 
thirds of the total each year. What we 
bought from South Africa in agricul- 
tural commodities amounted to $21.7 
million in 1954 and $15.6 million in 
1956. Most of this was wool. 


Opportunities Ahead 

With trade controls being relaxed, 
imports from dollar countries should 
increase. U.S. exporters will run into 
competition with Commonwealth and 
other countries. Still, there are oppor- 
tunities to sell the Union larger 
amounts of such commodities as to- 
bacco, wheat—when that country’s 
crop is short—fats and oils, tallow, 
cotton, and rice. Furthermore, for a 
country as progressive as South Africa 
there should be a future for our 
canned, preserved, and frozen foods. 

The long-range demand for U‘S. 
agricultural products is harder to pre- 
dict. There are, however, certain fac- 
tors that point to South Africa’s be- 
coming a bigger market than at present. 

First, even though South Africa ex- 
pands its agricultural production, this 
can hardly be expected to do more 
than keep up with the increase in 
population. There are no large tracts 
of land which can be brought into 
cultivation by either irrigation or recla- 
mation. All that can be accomplished 
must be done by such means as hybrid 
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seeds, mechanization, and newer tech- 
niques of cultivation and soil conser- 
vation. Livestock can be improved with 
selected breeding, improved pastures, 
and grain feeding of native cattle. 

Second, within the Union are 11 
million native people whose incomes 
are gradually increasing as they adapt 
themselves to the country’s industries. 
If this predicted increase in buying 
power materializes, the Union's food 
needs will multiply. 

The outlook for specific farm com- 
modities must also be more or less 
speculative. South African land is not 
especially adapted to wheat produc- 
tion, so that during the next 20 years, 
it may prove more profitable to buy a 
larger share of wheat and thus permit 
use of the land for special crops, 
dairying, and livestock. On the other 
hand, even if wheat production rises, 
as it might with government encour- 
agement and new techniques, imports 
by 1975 could amount to around 400,- 
000 metric tons a year. 

Tobacco production, by conservative 
estimates, may increase to about 30,000 
tons by 1975. Rising incomes will 
strengthen the demand, with the re- 
sult that import requirements could 
reach 5,000 tons by that year. Cur- 
rently, most tobacco imports come 
from the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 

The Union not only buys from the 
United States but is also a competitor. 
Production of feed grains in the Union 
will very likely increase. In 10 to 20 
years, the Union might have a million- 
bushel corn surplus for export. Dis- 
tance from markets could cut down on 
profits; nevertheless, the Union’s corn 
and other feed grains will compete 
with what we have to sell. 

Cotton production in South Africa 
is expanding. While the country may 
become self-sufficient in cotton, there 
is little likelihood of its becoming 2 
competitor in the world cotton market. 

The Union exports sizable quanti- 
ties of fresh deciduous and citrus 
fruits; and its citrus competes with the 
U.S. fruit in the European market. 
Expansion in citrus production will 
undoubtedly take place. But so far 
there is no indication that South Africa 
will embark on frozen and canned 
citrus on a large enough scale to offer 
serious competition to U.S. products. 


FAS Studies Competition In Mexico, 
Argentina, South Asia and Japan 


Recently off press or scheduled for 
early release are four Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service publications on the 
competition that U.S. farm exports 
face in various parts of the world. 

© Mexico as a Market and Com- 
petitor for U.S. Agricultural Products, 
by Kathryn H. Wylie (For. Agr. Rept. 
No. 99, issued in September) describes 
the changes that the expansion of 
Mexico’s agriculture has brought about 
in its foreign trade. Mexican farm 
products now compete with U.S. farm 
products in the Mexican market, in 
third markets around the world, and 
even in the U.S. market. 

The products of the newly irrigated 
lands in north and west Mexico illus- 
trate all three kinds of competition. 
Wheat used to be a major Mexican 
import from the United States; now, 
domestic production supplies practical- 
ly all Mexico’s need. Cotton, first 
among Mexican exports, is now a for- 
midable threat to U.S. sales in Japan 
and in major West European markets. 
Winter vegetables and range cattle 
from Mexico go to the U.S. market. 

© Argentina—Competitor of U.S. 
Agriculture in World Markets, by 
Constance H. Farnworth and Arthur 
G. Kevorkian (For. Agr. Rept. No. 
101, issued in October) studies trends 
in the farm production and exports of 
one of the top four competitors the 
United States faces in exports of oil- 
seeds, grain, and livestock products. 

Argentina, unlike the United States 
with its booming industry, depends 
heavily on agriculture to finance its 
import requirements. But since the 
war, a drop in total Argentine farm 
production accompanied by a steady 
rise in consumption has led to a dras- 
tic decline in farm exports. 

Now, however, the Argentine situa- 
tion is changing, as the Provisional 
Government works to stimulate farm 
production and trade. The immediate 
outlook is for some increase in com- 
petition with the United States. 

© Agricultural Developments in 
South Asia: Their Effects on U.S. Farm 
Exports, by Clarence E. Pike (For. 


Agr. Rept. No. 100, issued in Octo- 
ber) studies the agricultural situation 
and the extent and effect of national 
planning for agriculture in five South 
Asian countries: India, Pakistan, Af- 
ghanistan, Ceylon, and Nepal. 

All five countries have long-range 
economic development programs in 
which agriculture figures prominently. 
All but Nepal (whose foreign trade 
is minor) hope to increase their export 
crops so as to help finance vital im- 
ports for their programs. 

Some of these crops compete with 
U.S. production—flue-cured tobacco 
and vegetable oils in India; cotton in 
India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan; 
wool and citrus in Afghanistan. Some 
complement U.S. production—tea in 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon; jute in 
Pakistan; rubber and coconuts in Cey- 
lon; karakul and opium in Afghanistan. 

When foreign exchange permits, 
India and Pakistan are good markets 
for high-quality flue-cured tobacco 
(used in blending) and for cotton of 
longer staple than their own growths. 
Afghanistan needs wheat; Ceylon, rice 
and wheat, dairy products, cotton, and 
tobacco. 

© Competition in the Japanese 
Market for Agricultural Products, by 
Riley H. Kirby (For. Agr. Rept. No. 
104, issued in December), examines 
Japan’s farm imports from the United 
States and other major suppliers. 

Japan, whose area and natural re- 
sources are limited, depends heavily 
on overseas supplies of food and in- 
dustrial raw materials. Population 
growth and industrial development are 
increasing the country’s import needs, 
and exports of goods and services must 
expand to pay for these larger imports. 

Five-eighths of Japan’s imports are 
agricultural. Their total runs about 
$1.4 billion a year. About $1.3 billion 
consists of competitive products— 
items which the United States can sup- 
ply, and of which it does supply about 
one-third. For the “Big 9°’—wheat, 
rice, barley, corn, soybeans, tallow, 
hides and skins, cotton, and tobacco 
the U.S. share is nearer a half. 
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World Farm Production 
Levels Off in 1957-58 


NFAVORABLE WEATHER in several 
Us the world’s major producing 
areas has reduced world crop produc- 
tion slightly from last year's record 
high levels. At the same time, live- 
stock production has continued to in- 
crease. These contrasting trends are 
resulting in about the same total world 
farm output in 1957-58 as in 1956-57. 


The demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts has remained strong in nearly all 
parts of the world, and this demand 
is expected to continue during 1957-58 
despite some leveling off in the world’s 
industrial activity. Moreover, carry- 
over stocks of several major farm 
products, including wheat, rice, cotton, 
and sugar, at the beginning of the 
1957-58 consumption year were slight- 
ly below those of the previous year, 
and some further reduction may occur. 


Wheat. The 1957-58 world wheat 
crop, estimated at 7.6 billion bushels, 
was. reduced 200 million bushels by 
drought in Canada, the USSR, and 
Australia. Western Europe, because of 
favorable weather, reached a new rec- 
ord in wheat production. France again 
has substantial supplies of wheat for 
export, after importing in 1956-57. 


Rice. Unfavorable monsoons in In- 
dia, Thailand, and Indochina have re- 
duced the world’s rice crop by about 
1 percent. Stocks in surplus producing 
countries also were reduced in 1957. 
With smaller supplies of rice available 
from exporting countries during 1958, 
a firmer market for rice appears likely. 


Cotton. The world’s cotton carry- 
over was reduced during 1956-57, and 
a further reduction is in prospect for 
the current season. Stimulated by stable 
prices, world consumption has been at 
record levels, and world trade expanded 
sharply last season. While consump- 
tion may level off during 1957-58, pro- 
duction is less, and further lowering 
of carryover stocks seems likely. 


Tobacco. Production in 1957 did 
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Feed grain. Feed grain is one of 
the principal farm commodities with 
production increasing faster than con- 
sumption. Several countries are ex- 
panding feed grain acreage, and rec- 
ord yields in some surplus areas are 
resulting in the piling up of export- 
able supplies. In the United States, 
carryover stocks at the beginning of 
not differ greatly from the record out- the current season were at a record 
put of 1956, when world trade in 
tobacco also reached a new high. Total 
exports during 1957 did not change 
much either from the previous year. 

Vegetable oils. Production is ex- 
pected to reach a new high during 
1957-58, but with anti-inflationary 
measures, world demand may not in- 
crease as rapidly as it has in recent 
years. Consequently, the upward trend 
in world trade may slow somewhat. 


level, and an even larger carryover is 
expected next fall. Several other coun- 
tries are reporting difficulties disposing 
of their crops. 

Coffee. Coffee is another major 
crop where production is ahead of con- 
sumption. This rapid expansion is the 
result of sharply increased tree plant- 
ing in recent years and relatively good 
growing conditions in 1957-58. 

Overall. In 1957-58, world produc- 
tion per capita is 2 percent above 1952- 
54, showing that production is just bare- 
ly keeping pace with the rapid growth 
of world population. Increases in the 
Communist areas since 1952 have been 
slightly greater than in the Free World. 
On the other hand, the postwar re- 
covery up to 1954 was much slower 

(Continued on page 20) 


Sugar. Sugar consumption con- 
tinues to increase rapidly, with the 
result that sugar stocks were reduced 
in 1957, despite the marked upward 
trend in production. Mills continue to 
be built in all parts of the world, 
especially in Asia, as both normally 
deficit and surplus producing coun- 


tries expand their output. 


INDEX OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, BY REGION’ 


1952/53-1954/55 —100 
Total Per capita 
1935- 1952/53-|1955- 1956- 1957- 1935- 1952/53-11955-|1956- 1957- 
|1939 1954/55 1956 1957°1958°,1939 1954/55 1956 1957’ 1958" 


114 9% 90 86 
107 +107 86 100 
110 «#«111)= «6102 101 
Western Europe 104 105 92 102 
Western Asia. 108 113 88 102 
Africa... Mos 112 «111~—=«*101 101 


Fer East. cpaiimee 109? 109 106 102 
Australia & 


New Zealand... 107 103 103 94 
Total Free 
World nations‘ 108 108 97 


Total 
Communist 
nations‘ 112 «116 


109 101 
1935-39 — 100 


Country 


World nations’ 100 128 138 103 104 } 104 
Total 
Communist 


100 «95 «= 106 «108 «+107 100 8 «=©93 «69% «92 
118 126 128 128 100 99 102 103 101 


‘These indices, which this year have been shifted to a postwar base—1952/53- 
1954/5 vide a rough measure of annual changes in volume of agricultural 
production, weighted by constant prices, both total and per capita, as related to 
the prewar base. They should not be used as a measure of changes in “availabilities 
for local consumption, inasmuch as they make no allowance for imports and exports 
or changes in year-end stocks. Preliminary. ‘Forecast. ‘These indices have been 
completely revised, using a different method of calculation. Now derived from the 
country and regional totals, they include commodities formeriy omitted, and cover 
most of the world's output of food, feed, and raw materials of farm origin. 
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Korea Five Years After 


This year marks the fifth anniversary of the armistice that ended the Korean 
War. Henry L. Buckhardt, who has just returned from 2 years in Korea as 
U.S. agricultural attaché, tells in the following brief report what the country 
is like today, and what progress it has made agriculturally and economically. 


T THE END OF World War II, ! 
A spent 6 months in Korea. Ten 
years later I went back there as U.S. 
agricultural attaché in Seoul. In the 
meantime, a bitter war had devastated 
the countryside. Korea’s major cities 
had been practically leveled. Hundreds 
of thousands of homeless refugees had 
poured down from North Korea. And 
across the country had been established 
a military zone, 198 miles long, heavily 
guarded by troops on both sides. 

To return to Korea was a privilege, 
and the assignment proved to be one 
of great interest. Though I had not 
seen the country, either during the 
Korean conflict or immediately after, 
like all Americans I was familiar with 
the damage and suffering that had 
been caused. So while I was there to 
study the country’s agriculture, I was 
also concerned with its economy as a 
whole, with its efforts toward rehabili- 
tation, and with its future as a nation. 
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Probably the 
quently asked is “When can South 


question most fre- 


Korea stand on its own feet?” Even 
now I don’t know the answer. It’s 
largely a military and political prob- 
lem, and until that is resolved in 
something more definite than just an 
armistice, no one can really predict 
what South Korea's future will be. 

Nevertheless, Korea has made great 
strides, thanks to our help, and to that 
of the United Nations. Yet it would 
be wrong to think that the Koreans 
have sat back and let us do all the 
work. Nor can we judge Korea in 
terms of Europe. The European coun- 
tries have had more than 12 years to 
pull themselves up and_ reestablish 
their national economy, the Koreans 
just 5 years. What has been accom- 
plished in this 5 years, considering all 
the difficulties, is impressive. 

Take the cotton textile industry. To- 
day Korea has some 46,000 spindles 


Battle-weary Koreans seeking safety 
during the war. These mass migrations 
swelled the Republic's population from 
8 million to over 21 million people. 


as against just a fraction of that num- 
ber before the war. Korea is even ex- 
porting cotton textiles; and Korea's 
problem now is to obtain sufficient raw 
cotton to keep these mills operating at 
full efficiency. 

There have been other achievements 
too, all the more amazing when you 
realize that South Korea with a popu- 
lation of some 8 ‘million people before 
the war has now become a country of 
over 21 million people. Just to feed 
and clothe this swollen population is 
a task that would stagger even the 
most advanced country. Also, as long 
as it is necessary to keep a force of 
700,000 men under arms, even though 
the United States pays much of the 
bill, Korea will be a deficit country. 
But what seemed impossible a year 
ago has been accomplished. Inflation 
has been slowed almost to a halt and 
the money supply held at a reasonable 
level, so that economically Korea is in 
a better position than it has been since 
its founding in 1948. 

It's when you start to study Korea's 
agriculture that you realize what a long 
road there is ahead. For 1,000 years 
these people have farmed in much the 
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Harvesting wheat on a South Korean 
farm. Koreans eat a lot of wheat, get 
most of it from the United States. 


same way. And now our technologists 
come in and say ‘‘do it this way.” You 
have nothing but admiration for these 
men and women who are trying to 
help the Koreans pull themselves up 
by the bootstraps. But sometimes I've 
asked myself if perhaps we aren't ex- 
pecting too much in too short a time 
Is Korea able. or ready to adopt our 
ways of doing things? Wouldn't it be 
better to start where the Korean farmer 
is today and move forward a step at 
a time? 

Farming is vital to the people of 
South Korea. The country is primarily 
agricultural. Over 70 percent of the 
people live on farms, or derive their 
income from the land. Acreage totals 
about 22 million, population 21 mil- 
lion. That means about one person per 
acre. The average-size farm is 21, 
acres. 

Unfortunately, only about 22 per- 
cent of the land is suited to cultivation, 
5 percent is wasteland, and about 73 
percent forest land. Most of the farm- 
ing is done in the valleys between the 
mountains. Of the tillable land, 37 
percent goes into rice, 32 percent sum- 
mer grains—primarily barley, wheat, 
and oats—10 percent pulses, and the 
remainder in vegetables and industrial 
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Preparing to blast limestone wall. 
Limestone is vast natural resource, 
will be used against soil acidity. 


crops. The Koreans eat a lot of rice 
and vegetables, but they also consume 
wheat in various kinds of pastry and 
noodles. Before the war the wheat 
came from North Korea; now it 1s 
being obtained from the United States 
under government programs. Recently 
several new flour mills have been built 

With regard to trade, Korea ex- 
ports, as I mentioned, some cotton 
textile goods. It exports excellent fruit, 
Fish and 
marine products are also important 


mainly apples and pears 


exports. Most of this trade is within 
the Asian area. Minerals—chiefly tung- 


sten—are Korea's main nonagricul- 
tural trade items. In recent years, 
Korea has developed what I call a 
handicraft industry—lacquerware, brass 
objects, and such things that could 


compete readily with Asian products 


And if treaty negotiations with Japan 


are successful, exports could be almost 
doubled from last year’s estimated $30 
million 

Korea's imports are largely indus 
trial, which is only natural for a coun- 
try that has just gone through a war. 
However, I suppose that within the 
next 5 years Korea will have to import 
upwards of $60 million to $90 million 
of various 


agricultural commodities 


Fishing boats in Inch'on Harbor. Fish 
is chief protein in diet, also ranks 
as one of country's leading exports. 


from the United States. These items 
will be mainly wheat, cotton, and bar 
ley. Last year Korea bought rice from 
us as well as from other countries 
This season Korean farmers are har 
vesting their best rice crop since 1941, 
estimated at over 75 million bushels; 
no rice imports will be needed 

So actually, from a trade point of 
view, Korea at the present time is no 
a commercial market for our 
products. And no one who knows the 
country would feel safe to predict 
when it might be—at least, not until 
after the military situation has been 
cleared up. In the meantime, the 
Koreans are working on their rehabili 
They are 


ahead slowly in improving their agri 


tation problems moving 
culture and raising their standard of 
living. They have a strong national 
pride and consequently are striving to 


become economically independent 


Drought Hits Farmlands 
In Large Areas of World 


Drought has reduced crops in the Americas, Asia, and Australia. 
Particularly in Asia and Australia, lack of rain last year may 
cause a marked adjustment in patterns of marketing and trade. 


AIN ALWAYS MEANS a lot to farm- 
R ers. But during the present crop 
year, farmers in wide regions of the 
world have spent more time than usval 
worrying about rain that came too lit- 
tle, or too late, or not at all. Many 
have worried for the second year in a 
row. This problem, in varying degrees 
of severity, has affected the continent 
of Asia (India, China, Ceylon); the 
island continent of Australia; and the 
two American continents. 

How bad has drought been, and 
what impact has it had on each country ? 

In the Americas, drought is a fairly 
familiar matter. Mexico has districts 
where irrigation is always necessary, 
and last year irrigation water was espe- 
cially scarce. The Central American 
countries have felt the effect of dry 
weather on their food supply mostly 
because they had reduced their food- 
crop acreage in favor of cash crops. 
Colombia, Peru, and Chile have large, 
naturally arid regions where conditions 
are only a little worse than usual. 

Therefore, this story confines itself 
to Asia and Australia, where drought 
has—at least recently—been a more 
unusual occurrence, and where the 
immediate effect could be marked re- 
adjustment in patterns of marketing 
and trade. 


After four good monsoon seasons 
in a row, India has now had a poor 
one. These rains, blown in from the 
Indian Ocean during summer and fall, 
are vital to India’s food-grain produc- 
tion. Rice and other kharif (autumn) 
cereals get their growth from June 
through September; wheat and other 
rabi (spring) cereals need adequate 
ground moisture from early fall rains 
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for successful plantings. 

Until early September 1957, condi- 
tions were generally good. Another 
bumper rice crop was foreseen. But in 
September and October, northeast 
India’s usual monsoon rains failed to 
materialize. Rainfall in June through 
September was 33 percent below nor- 
mal in Orissa and almost as short in 
Bihar, West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, 
and Madhya Pradesh. 


These States together account for 
more than half of India’s rice acreage. 
Indian sources reckon the combined 
loss at between 3 million and 5 million 
tons of kharif cereals, mostly rice. 

True, not all rice plantings in the 
drought area suffered equally; and 
crops in most other States are normal 
or better. But without much doubt, 
substantial damage has occurred—all 
the more because India’s irrigation 
facilities are still limited and its crops 
highly vulnerable to monsoon failure. 
Then, too, much of the extra rice for 
India’s deficit areas comes from the 
drought-affected region. So this year 
the food problem in densely populated 
places will be more acute. 

Corn and other coarse grains were 
also damaged. Planting of wheat, bar- 
ley, and millet was hampered, though 
scattered rains in early November 
helped. Thus India cannot count on 
its spring grains to fill the rice gap. 

Even in good years, India imports 
food grains. Its rice consumption 1s 
approaching 30 million tons a year. 
In 1956-57—despite excellent crops— 
it imported 859,000 tons of rice and 
2,032,000 tons of wheat, partly to 
build up reserve stocks. The drought 
will mean additional food imports. 
Indian officials have estimated import 


requirements for 1957-58 at about 3.5 
million to 4 million tons—2 million 
more than “‘normal’’ needs. 

India would like more rice, but find- 
ing it will be a problem. Burma, and 
perhaps Thailand and Vietnam, may 
be asked for more. However, the like- 
liest commodity to take up the slack is 
wheat. Australia, normally a large sup- 
plier, will have little to offer this year 
because of its own drought. That 
leaves the other three major world 
exporters—the United States, Canada, 
and Argentina—as possible suppliers. 
India may also be interested in corn 
and milo, with the same three coun- 
tries as possible sources. 


China 

The northern 
most important winter wheat area, 
have suffered a prolonged dry spell 
that may affect the coming spring's 
harvest. Wheat is China’s second most 
important grain crop, a basic food for 
millions of people in the north. 

From early August 1957, the winter 


provinces, China's 


wheat area had unusually dry weather 
Lack of moisture was a serious hin- 
drance to planting and a threat to 
germination. Rain did not come until 
late in October, and even then it ap- 
parently missed part of the area. 

In a night-and-day battle to irrigate 
the fields, the government mobilized 
millions of peasants and soldiers, plus 
rural ‘‘cadres.”’ Even so, at least one 
important province is said to have 
missed its acreage target and to have 
sown 14 percent less wheat area than 
last year. Though other winter wheat 
provinces may not have fallen short, 
China has always needed all the wheat 
it can produce. Thus any shortcoming 
in this spring’s wheat crop would dim 
the prospects for improving an al- 
ready tight food situation. 

Ceylon 

For the second straight year, Ceylon 
has has drought in most of its northern 
area as well as along its southern 
coast. All export and food crops have 
been affected, and livestock have suf- 
fered a heavy toll. 

The rice crop now growing is ex- 
pected to be the lowest since 1952-53. 
Output of other peasant food crops, 
including millets, pulses, sweetpota- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Farmer with team of oxen is common sight in Italian 
countryside. Mechanization, however, is making head- 
way. Tractors now are to be found on most modern farms. 


Italy Shifts Its 


Farm Production Patterns 


Marked changes in Italy's agriculture have greatly increased its out- 

put in recent years. Plans for the future call for further changes—less 

acreage in wheat and more in other commodities, including some that 
the United States sells to Italy or sells in competition with Italy. 


By ELFRIEDE A. KRAUSE 


European Analysis Branch 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


TALIAN FARMERS will shift part of 
I their wheat acreage to other crops if 
they follow the advice of their govern- 
ment. The “Battle of Wheat’ to make 
Italy self-sufficient in bread, loudly 
proclaimed by’ Mussolini and con- 
tinued with much less fanfare since 
the war, has been won. Soft wheat is 
now a surplus commodity in Italy. It 
had used up large amounts of foreign 
exchange and, after the war, U.S. aid 
funds. Durum wheat, however, is still 
in short supply. It goes into spaghetti 
and the other popular pastas. 

Though the shift from wheat may 
be a slow one, it seems likely that 
there will be changes in the pattern of 
Italian agricultural production during 
the next decade. Minister of Agricul- 
ture Emilio Colombo, in a speech to 
the Italian Parliament late this fall, 
indicated the changes the government 
hopes will take place. For some of 
them it will provide special assistance. 
The changes he mentioned are these: 
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e Expansion of forage crops and 
feed grain production, to support an 
expanding livestock industry. 

@ Increased production of sugar 
beets, tobacco, and cotton. 

e Increased production of toma- 
toes and other vegetables, with special 
attention to quality and the most desir- 
able seasons for planting them. 

© Cautious expansion of fruit pro- 
duction of varieties and types for 
which there is a market. 

© Steady expansion of olive pro- 
duction. 

These are the commodities, he said, 
which are in short supply or for which 
domestic or foreign demand is grow- 
ing. Italy’s increased wheat yields per 
acre will make it possible, he said, to 
correct the “organic vice” of Italian 
agriculture, which had always been 
lamented but hitherto considered un- 
avoidable—too much land in wheat. 

Minister Colombo also stressed the 
importance of reducing production and 


{> 
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By Herbert K. Ferguson 


distribution costs of agricultural prod 
ucts. Such reduction, he said, is espe- 
cially urgent in light of the creation 
of the European Common Market, of 
which Italy is a member, and the pos 
sible formation of the European Free 
Trade Area. He was optimistic about 
the opportunities for marketing Italian 
farm products, emphasizing the grow 
ing domestic market for higher-quality 
foods resulting from steady improve 
ment in the Italian standard of living 
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Technology Ups Production 

Italy has already achieved a substan- 
tial rise in agricultural production, per 
acre and per man. Total output during 
1953-57 was up from prewar (1933- 
37) by nearly one-third. But there has 
been little change in the total area 
devoted to agriculture, and the number 
of persons engaged in agriculture has 
declined somewhat. 

This rise came about chiefly as a 
result of substantial technological ad- 
vances. But these advances, striking as 
they are, still leave much of Italian 
agriculture at a technological level well 
below that of countries in northern 
Europe or the United States. Given a 
continued sound economic develop- 
ment in Italy, technological improve- 
ments should bring about continued 
substantial production increases. 

The extent of technological improve- 
ment which has occurred in recent 
years may best be characterized by a 
few figures. At the end of 1956, Italy 
had 184,000 tractors compared with 
67,000 at the end of 1950 and 37,000 
at the end of 1937. This still left the 
country with 212 acres of arable land 
per tractor (including orchards and 
vineyards ), compared with 126 acres 
in France and 40 acres in West Ger- 
many. It has been estimated that the 
total horsepower used in Italian agri- 
culture in 1956 was 20 percent above 
that used in 1939, when about 85 per- 
cent was still furnished by animals, 
mainly oxen. Mechanical horsepower 
more than tripled and animal horse- 
power declined by one-fifth from 1939 
to 1956. Before Italian agriculture can 
reach the degree of mechanization con- 
sidered desirable, the chronic unem- 
ployment and underemployment prob- 
lem of the country will have to be 
solved. 

Italy is also using more fertilizer. 
Its consumption in 1955-56 was nearly 
double that of prewar, and 50 percent 
greater than in 1950-51. In terms of 
fertilizer-used per acre of agricultural 
land (excluding rough grazings), Italy 
still uses much less than most northern 
European countries; its per acre con- 
sumption of nitrogen and phosphates, 
though not of potash, was about equal 
to that of France. 

A very important factor in the 
larger yields of certain crops has been 
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ITALIAN OUTPUT OF SELECTED 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Ave. Ave. 

1933-37 1953-57 

1,000 m.t. 1,000 m.t. 
7,19 8,590 
3,250 
805 
—— 840 
Olive oil, pressed... 255 
Oranges and 

705 
320 
1,015 
400 


the excellent work done by Italian 
plant geneticists in developing im- 
proved seed. Also important is the 
substantially wider use of certified and 
selected seed. Some observers give this 
development a major share of the 
credit for the substantial rise in soft 
wheat yields during recent years. 
Italian plant scientists are now giving 
maximum attention to developing bet- 
ter durum wheat varieties, in the hope 
that similar yield increases may be 
achieved. 

Italian corn acreage has never re- 
gained the prewar level, but total pro- 
duction is considerably higher than 
before the war, and still going up. 
Hybrid varieties accounted for only 1 
pexcent of the seed corn used in 1948, 
but for 25 percent in 1956. According 
to an estimate of Italy's National In- 
stitute of Agricultural Economics, the 
acreage planted to hybrids in 1956 
yielded nearly 30 bushels more per 
acre and total production was 18 per- 
cent greater than it would otherwise 
have been. Corn is by far the most 
important feed grain in Italy; it ac- 
counted for about four-fifths of total 
feed grain production in 1955-56, and is 
also the principal feed grain imported. 


Government Aids Improvements 

Much of the technological progress 
in Italian agriculture has been accom- 
plished by the farmers themselves with 
the minimum of government interven- 
tion. They simply adopt improved 
methods for reasons of greater profit. 
This is true especially in northern 
Italy, where farming efficiency is close 
to the level of most of the rest of 
Western Europe, in contrast to south- 
ern Italy, where primitive farming 
methods are still predominant. 

The Italian Government has, of 
course, undertaken measures to help ex- 


pand agricultural productivity through- 
out the country, partly with U.S. assist- 
ance. An important step in recent years 
was the creation in 1952 of a revolv- 
ing fund for agricultural credit, under 
which the government made available 
125 billion lire ($200 million) for 
loans at 3 percent interest for farm 
buildings, purchases of farm machin- 
ery, and irrigation facilities. The gov- 
ernment also provides subsidies for the 
purchase of selected grain, fodder, and 
vegetable seeds and fertilizer by cer- 
tain classes of farmers. 

In addition, there are special pro- 
grams for expanding livestock produc- 
tion and promoting olive plantings, as 
well as for improving existing groves. 
The Minister of Agriculture stated in 
his recent speech that the government 
would soon announce a special 10- 
year program for expanding fruit and 
vegetable production. 

For decades the Italian Government 
has subsidized land reclamation. This 
program and additional measures un- 
dertaken in recent years have resulted 
in a substantial expansion of acreage 
under irrigation since World War II. 
Much postwar land reclamation work 
has been in the south. 

The most striking measures in re- 
cent years have been those taken with 
the aim of raising the economic level 
of southern Italy (including Sicily and 
Sardinia) closer to that of the north. 
The principal programs are the land 
reform, which affects mainly areas in 
the south (though also the Maremma 
Plain in the center and the Po Delta 
region in the north), and the large- 
scale investment program of the Cassa 
per il Mezzogiorno (Fund for the 
South). The Ten Year Scheme for the 
Development of Employment and In- 
come in Italy (the so-called Vanoni 
Plan) has economic development of 
the south as. one of its major goals. 
This plan has been considered the 
guide for the government's economic 
development programs since it was 
submitted in 1955. 

Changes occurring as a result of the 
development programs are impressive 
in some areas of the south, though it 
will be several years before their full 
impact on agricultural production is 
felt, particularly where emphasis is on 
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Photos courtesy of British Intormation Service 

Typical sight in Mauritius are the feathery, purple plumes of the sugarcane 

silhouetted against rugged mountains. Right,, carrying baskets of fertilizer to 
the fields, and below, cutting c4ne stalk into eyes for planting. 


Raising Sugar 
In Mauritius 


Mauritius, a small island in the Indian Ocean 500 
miles east of Madagascar, is the largest sugar producer 
and exporter among Britain's colonial possessions. In 
1956-57, this colony, only 716 square miles in area, pro- 
duced 630,000 short tons of sugar, exporting it to the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Ceylon, and nearby coun- 
tries. Sugar was introduced by the French in mid-|8th 
century. Plantations now cover more than 40 percent of 
the island, and sugar represents 98 percent of the exports. 


Sugar is milled in 26 factories scattered throughout the island. The largest, 
shown below, is in the Flacq district; its crushing capacity is 200 metric tons 
an hour. Right, cutting cane on one of the big plantations. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
-- Effect on Grain Marketing 


By RAYMOND A. IOANES, Deputy Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


em St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY and 
power project is expected to open 
to navigation next spring. I haven't the 
slightest doubt but that the opening 
will go down in history as one of the 
milestones in the economic develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes area. The 
Seaway will grow in importance with 
the years and will take its place as one 
of the world’s important traffic arteries. 

I make no claim of being an expert 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway. However, 
as a representative of the Department 
of Agriculture, I am actively interested 
in its probable effect on the agriculture 
of the Midwest. 

Without doubt, the Seaway will have 
a tremendous impact upon the Mid- 
western States. It appears that we 
would be overly optimistic if we ex- 
pected this impact to come immedi- 
ately with the Seaway’s opening to 
navigation in the spring of 1959. Ap- 
parently, the full impact of the Seaway 
upon industry and agriculture will 
come over a period of years. 

Last July, the Department released 
a study on ‘‘Potentials of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway for Marketing United 
States Agricultural Commodities.”’ It 
concluded that direct shipments from 
Great Lakes ports to foreign countries 
no doubt will increase, but that the 
Seaway as being constructed will still 
be primarily an inland waterway. The 
opening of the Seaway will better ac- 
commodate the increasing flow of traf- 
fic that has been built upon within the 
Great Lakes area over the past decade. 

Ocean shipping will be limited to 
some extent by factors well known to 


*Excerpts from remarks before Field 
Crops Conference, Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Columbus. 
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farmers of the Midwest. The Seaway 
will be closed by ice in the winter. It 
will not be deep enough to handle the 
largest seagoing vessels. Although the 
Welland Canal is being improved, it 
is possible that the improvements may 
not be sufficient to accommodate the 
total potential flow of commerce. Of 
course, the Seaway will be shared with 
the Canadians, and if traffic demand 
exceeds available facilities, there will 
be competition in its use. 

These are among the general prob- 
lems that will arise, but they will be 
met over a period of time. The im- 
portant thing is the building of the 
Seaway itself. It seems to me it is an 
expression of faith in the importance 
of an expanding flow of commerce, 
both domestic and foreign, in improv- 
ing living standards. 

The existing canal with the limited 
draft of 14 feet already has a cargo 
movement of more than 13 million 
tons per year. The tentative conclusion 
of the U.S. people working on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is that the workable 
capacity of the Seaway can be increased 
to about 50 million tons within the 
next 10 years. They are also of the 
opinion that potential traffic is avail- 
able to utilize this capacity. 

They believe that bulk products will 
constitute about 80 percent of the ex- 
pected volume of traffic and that the 
largest tonnage will be iron ore and 
other minerals, followed by grain and 
grain products. 

I think it is too early to make an 
accurate estimate of how much of the 
50 million tons will be U.S. grain and 
how much will be Canadian grain. 

We can make one major conclusion. 
The Seaway will provide a new trans- 


portation yardstick for the movement 
of grains into export. At the present 
time, part of the Midwestern grain is 
marketed through Great Lakes ship- 
ing by way of Toledo and other lake 
ports. Because of existing 14-foot canal 
limitations, it has to move on bulk 
carriers with capacities of 2,000 to 
2,500 tons. The new Seaway facilities 
will handle bulk cartiers 10 times this 
size. Studies indicate potential savings 
in grain shipments of from 10 to 20 
cents a bushel. 

I say potential because the Seaway 
will set up new competition with exist- 
ing rail and trucking facilities. The 
potential will be affected by the volume 
of traffic seeking to use the canal in 
relation to its capacity. Also, since the 
Seaway has certain fixed costs, this 
may result in some limitations on the 
realization of potential savings. So, 
this brings us back to a yardstick 
comparison. 

The Seaway, with its potential sav- 
ings, should either draw traffic away 
from existing facilities or encourage 
those facilities to bring their rates into 
line. In either case, Midwest grain 
farmers stand to benefit directly or 
indirectly. Farmers stand to gain if 
more traffic is drawn to the Seaway, 
but they will gain also if the present 
cost of movement through existing 
facilities is made more competitive. 

As you know, world competition 
for grain marketings is keen. Any- 
thing that can be done to lower de- 
livery costs to foreign customers will 
improve our position in world market- 
ings. In this highly competitive mar- 
keting situation, every cent shaved 
from export prices is important. And it 
doesn’t make much difference whether 
this results in an increase in soybean 
exports from Ohio or from Iowa. If 
our national exports of soybeans in- 
crease, then the position of the Ohio 
soybean producer will be improved. 
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Then, of course, the Seaway has 
implications for Midwestern farmers 
in home markets. As Great Lakes ports 
expand, new payrolls will continue to 
be created. More people will be needed 
to handle the larger flow of traffic. 
Electric power will be one of the prod- 
ucts of the expanded Seaway, which 
means new industry will come along 
to provide still more payrolls. Add 
these together and they indicate a con- 
stantly expanding home market for 
feed grains, livestock products, dairy 
products, fats and oils, and the many 
other farm products. 

According to the Port of New York 
Authority, 1 out of every 4 of the 13 
million people in the area makes his 
living from the ocean shipping busi- 
ness. One more makes his living sell- 
ing to the first one. In other words, 
half the people in and around New 
York owe their living to the fact that 
New York is a great port city. Apply 
this to port cities of the Great Lakes 
area, and we can readily see the growth 
potential. 

There is still another aspect of the 
Seaway that is important. If the ex- 
pected fourfold increase in traffic ma- 
terializes, shippers will be reluctant to 
bring in empty vessels to carry away 
our export cargoes. They will tend to 
fill these vessels in order to make effec- 
tive use of their capacities. Full car- 
goes coming into Great Lakes ports 
mean greatet dollar earnings for for- 
eign customers. They mean more dol- 
lars with which to buy American farm 
products. 

That is important to U.S. farmers, 
for American agriculture is going 
through a technological revolution. 
Each hour of farm work today pro- 
duces twice as much as it did before 
the war. Although the domestic mar- 
ket is our principal market, it cannot 
absorb the total production of our 
farms. Unquestionably, the mainte- 
nance of a sound agriculture is also 
dependent upon a healthful and ex- 
panding export market. 

Last year’s exports were at the high- 
est level in history, but only 60 per- 
cent of the total—$2.8 billion worth— 
were sold to foreign customers for 
dollars. Certainly, I believe that the 
remaining 40 percent moving under 
special government programs is doing 
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One of 7 new, larger locks of Seaway 
(right), which can lift vessels with 
10 times the cargo capacity of those 
now in use (above). Seaway will help 
cut freight costs on grain sold abroad. 


a good job in helping move surpluses 
and in improving living standards in 
many foreign countries. But in the 
longer run, our big job is to expand 
the $2.8 billion total. It seems to me 
that the Seaway is a strong and positive 
step forward in this direction. I think 
farmers know that they stand to gain 
from an increased two-way flow of 
trade. Farmers look upon the Seaway 
as a method of reducing the cost of 
articles that are imported as well as 
exported. This is the way that com- 
merce flourishes. 

In this connection, I would like to 
stress the importance of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program. This pro- 
gram helps us gain greater access to 
foreign markets—it helps other coun- 
tries gain access to our markets. It is 
impressive to note that 80 percent of 
our agricultural exports go to coun- 
tries with which we have trade agree- 
ments and two-thirds of such exports 
move under concessions granted to us. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway offers dra- 
matic evidence of the beneficial effects 
of expanded two-way trade as fostered 
by the trade agreements program. 


Egypt's Trade Still 
Directed Eastward 


Egypt's exports are continuing east- 
ward. In 1953 Egyptian sales to West- 
ern Europe were five times greater (by 
value) than those to all Soviet coun- 
tries. By 1956, however, the pattern 
had changed. Shipments to Commu- 
nist countries exceeded those to West- 
ern Europe by 6 percent, or $8 mil- 
lion. And for the first 8 months of 
1957 the Soviet countries took 47 per- 
cent of Egypt's $346 million exports, 
compared with 36 percent for the same 
period in 1956. Also during the first 
part of 1957, Russia replaced Czecho- 
Slovakia as the largest purchaser of 
Egyptian cotton. Czechoslovakia had 
edged out India as Egypt's leading cus- 
tomer in 1956. 

Western Europe supplied the largest 
share of Egypt's total imports of $534 
million in 1956. On a country basis, 
however, the United States replaced 
the United Kingdom as principal sup- 
plier. The United Kingdom placed 
second, with West Germany third, and 
Italy fourth. But the Communist coun- 
tries have continued to gain import- 
ance as sources of Egypt's imports. For 
the first 8 months of 1957, Communist 
countries provided 27 percent of total 
foreign purchases of $329 million—a 
sharp increase over the 12 percent sup- 
plied in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 

In 1957, for the first time since pre- 
war, Egypt showed a favorable balance 
of trade. For the first 8 months it 
amounted to $16 million and was at- 
tributed to sharply reduced imports. In 
contrast, there was a deficit of $93 mil- 
lion for the corresponding period of 
1956 and the total deficit for 1956 was 
$130 million. This represented an un- 
favorable balance with the United 


States and Western Europe. Egypt's 
1956 trade balance with Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Far East was favorable. 

Egypt is encouraging trade with 
Western countries by: 


¢ Granting special premiums on 
cotton sales to hard currency areas. 

e Allowing a share of cotton sales 
to the United States and Canada to 
be in barter for tobacco and other 
commodities. 


Drought Hits 

(Continued from page 12) 
toes, and cassava, is well below nor- 
mal. Thus Ceylon may be seeking 
additions to its food supply; and this 
could mean another call on Asia's al- 
ready tight rice supplies. 

Of Ceylon’s three principal export 
crops, coconuts have suffered most. 
Shipments of copra and coconut oil 
in the first half of 1957 were already 
a third below the corresponding ones 
of 1956. Not only was the crop even 
lower in 1957 than in 1956, but the 
effect of the drought will undoubtedly 
carry into 1958. Rubber may show some 
decline in production; but tea—of 
which Ceylon is the No. 1 U.S. sup- 
plier—has not been much affected. 


Australia ‘ 

By Australian standards, ‘drdéught” 
might be a severe term for the dry 
spell that began in mid-1956 and lasted 
through most of 1957. Yet rainfall 
has been half of normal in all States 
except Western Australia; and pros- 
pects for winter grains are the lowest 
since the disastrous crop of 1944-45. 
The 1957-58 wheat crop is estimated 
at 80-90 million bushels—less than 
half the 10-year average. Feed-grain 
crops too are down: barley to half of 
last year’s, oats to less than half, corn 
to a fifth, and sorghum to a fourth. 
Pastures have also suffered. 

Australia normally ranks as one of 
the world’s top wheat exporters, and 
its wheat is second only to its wool as 
a source of export revenue. But in the 
marketing year that began December 
1, Australia may be hard pressed to 
cover its own needs and make token 
shipments to its best customers. It will 
probably have at most 35 million to 
40 million bushels for export com- 
pared to its normal 100 million. 

This export slump is not due to the 
drought alone. The year before, para- 
doxically, it was wet weather that cut 
the wheat harvest. And even though 
exports during the current marketing 
year ran considerably below those of 
1956, they used up so much of the 
carryover that Australia ended the 
wheat year on November 30 with 
stocks of only around 40 million 
bushels. Home needs in 1957-58 will 
be at least 75 million—perhaps more, 


if demands for feed wheat increase. 

Australia normally exports close to 
200,000 tons of barley and 40,000 
tons of oats. But last year’s exports 
of both grains were down, and this 
year there will be little barley and 
probably no oats for export. 

Another Australian export that feels 
the side effects of drought is meat. To 
reduce pressure on dry pastures, many 
livestock have been butchered, so many 
that slaughter plants have had trouble 
coping with the runs. And the drought 
has lowered livestock quality. Many 
animals have been processed by can- 
ning plants or boned for export as 
manufacturing-meat. 

This increased slaughter creates an 
export problem, for Australia’s 15- 
year meat agreement with the United 
Kingdom channels all Australian meat 
exports there except for a periodically 
revised “free quota.” Australia has 
asked the United Kingdom to raise 
the free quota above the present 
15,000 long tons. If the request is 
granted, Australia plans to boost its 
exports of canned meats and manufac- 
turing-beef to Asia and the U.S. 

Another farm product feeling the 
pinch of drought is wool, of which 
Australia is far and away the world’s 
largest producer and exporter. Sheep 
numbers are unusually high because 
of good pasture conditions year be- 
fore last. But last year’s pastures were 
so poor that in October over 40 per- 
cent of the sheep in New South Wales 
were being hand-fed. Heavy slaughter 
is expected during 1957-58; and esti- 
mates of 1957-58 wool production are 
being revised downward. 

To maintain its livestock popula- 
tion, and possibly to permit the mini- 
mum wheat exports it considers essen- 
tial to its trade pattern, Australia may 
have to import wheat and feed grains. 
However, Australia’s own traditional 
wheat customers—the United King- 
dom, with close to 30 million bushels; 
New Zealand and Japan, with about 
9 million each; East Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, Hong Kong, and others total- 
ing around 3 million—must make up 
the difference elsewhere. So must its 
traditional flour customers such as 
Ceylon, Malaya, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines, which in total account for 
some 25 million bushels. 


Foreign Agriculture 


Beef cattle being loaded on plane for shipment to 
Central America. Two out of every three head exported 
last year were beef breeds, with Hereford leading. 


U.S. Now Ranks 
As World’s Largest 
Exporter of Breeding Cattle 


OR YEARS Northern Europe—chief- 
F ly Britain, Denmark, and Holland 

was the world’s primary source of 
breeding cattle. Last year, as the result 
of an Export-Import Bank loan to 
Mexico, the United States became the 
world’s largest exporter of breeding 
cattle. At the same time, it changed 
from a net importer of stock to a net 
exporter. 

The United States took its place as 
an important exporter of breeding 
stock right after the war, when 39,000 
head of cattle were shipped to deva- 


Santa Gertrudis from Texas file out of freight car in 
Mexico's cattle ranching country as 
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stated countries. These shipments were 
occasioned by unusual circumstances 
The steady upward climb did not be 
gin until a few years ago. As a climax 
came the $5-million loan to Mexico in 
October 1956, to enable that country 
to strengthen its cattle industry. 
Mexican ranchers used that money 
to buy U.S. breeding cattle. In 6 
months U.S. cattle exports to Mexico 
jumped in value from $400,000 to 
over $5 million. And this, in turn, 
brought U.S. total breeding cattle ex- 
ports for the first half of 1957 to 


> 


, 


32,184 head compared with 12,842 
for the corresponding period in 1956 

Of the importing countries, Mexico 
naturally was in the lead, taking 
around 73 percent. Canada, Venezuela, 
and Cuba accounted for most of the 
remainder, although 21 other countries 
also received small shipments 

Two out of every three head of 

Herefords 
11,023 head 
followed by Brahman, Santa Ger 


cattle were beef breeds 


were the most popular 


trudis, Aberdeen Angus, and Brangus 
Those destined for Mexico originated 


Mexican ranchers inspect Brahman cattle imported from 
the United States through Export-Import Bank loan. 
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in 14 states, although 91 percent of 
these beef cattle exports came from 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Of the 7,125 head of U.S. dairy 
breeding cattle inspected for export 
during January-June 1957, 68 percent 
were Holstein, Brown Swiss repre- 
sented 20 percent of the total, while 
Jersey, Guernsey, and Ayrshire ac- 
counted for the remainder. 

Most of the cattle were at least 2 
years old. Of the beef cattle, 60 per- 
cent were females, of the dairy cattle, 
91 percent. 

In making the loan to Mexico, the 
Bank had a threefold purpose: 1) to 
help Mexico build up its cattle indus- 
try; 2) to relieve some of the eco- 
nomic pressure on the ranchers in the 
drought areas of the United States; 
and 3) to strengthen the cattle market 
generally. 

These goals were achieved, and, as 
a result, the Bank made another loan 
to Mexico in July 1957. In announcing 
this second loan, the Bank stated that 
it expected the money to be used to 
buy better quality animals than were 
purchased under the first loan. This 
will undoubtedly mean that the United 
States will export fewer head of cattle 
this year, but that these exports will be 
of the type to build finer herds, thus 
insuring a future market for quality 
stock. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture cooperated with the Bank in ob- 
taining these Mexican loans and is now 
working on market development proj- 
ects in six countries in Latin America 
to expand the market for U.S. beef 
and dairy breeding cattle. These proj- 
ects are of four general types: 

e Establishing demonstration herds 
of U.S. animals whose performance 
records wil! be available to the public 
at all times. Prospective buyers of U.S. 
breeding stock will be able to observe 
first-hand under local conditions the 
performance they may expect from pur- 
chases from U.S. breeders. 

© Sending well-known U.S. cattle 
judges to judge and classify cattle at 
the Latin American exhibitions and on 
their farms. The good will created by 
helping the Latin American breeders 
progress more rapidly will accrue to 
U.S. breeders when Latin Americans 
buy their next breeding cattle. 


World Production 
(Continued from page 9) 


in the Communist areas than in other 
parts of the world. Also, per capita 
production in Communist countries as 
a whole is still significantly below pre- 
war, whereas per capita production in 
the rest of the world is slightly above. 

World trade. With world popula- 
tion increasing about 43 million per- 
sons per year, the demand for agricul- 
turdl products has been strong. This 
demand has also been stimulated by 
world-wide industrial and agricultural 
expansion, resulting in record con- 
sumer incomes. Recently, inflationary 
pressures and growing exchange short- 
ages have caused a few countries to 
slow down their expansion programs 
and tighten their import restrictions. 
And because of these restrictions, 
world trade in agricultural products 
during 1957-58 may not reach the 
record proportions of 1956-57. But it 
is expected to continue at a high level. 

(Summarized from The World Ag- 
ricultural Situation, 1958, issued by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S Department of Agriculture. ) 


e Translating and printing of 
“Buyers Guide for U.S. Dairy Cattle,” 
brochures for all five U.S. dairy breeds, 
and the U.S. Farmers’ Bulletin ‘Care 
and Management of Dairy Cows” in 
Spanish and _ Portuguese. These 
pamphlets are presenting information 
to the prospective customers that has 
not been previously available in their 
own language. 


e Arranging and financing a visit 
of selected students from Peru to visit 
U.S. cattle expositions and breeding 
establishments. These boys were se- 
lected from families that are actively 
engaged in livestock farming and 
could be seriously considered potentia! 
customers for U.S. breeding cattle. 

To maintain this position as the 
world’s largest exporter of breeding 
cattle will require effort. However, 
market development programs and the 
stimulus of the Export-Import Bank 
loans should enable the United States 
to retain a large share of this expand- 
ing market for breeding cattle. 


East Africa is growing more high 
quality tea in Tanga Province. Several 
large companies with experience in 
tea growing in the Far East have 
acquired land. Of the 18,000 acres 
found suitable for producing tea, 
over 6,000 acres have been licensed 
for planting and about 2,500 of these 
are already planted to tea. 

Israel’s 1957 cotton crop benefit- 
ted the nation's economy markedly by 
reducing the need for imports and 
saving about $3.5 million in foreign 
exchange requirements. Cotton was 
introduced in 1954 as an experimen- 
tal crop in Israel, but this season's 
success has encouraged Israel to 
aim for further production increases. 

Lebanon is encouraging pistachio 
nut production. The government 
bought 200,000 plants from Syria 
during the past year and distributed 
them free to cooperating farmers. 
The Ministry of Agriculture estimates 
that income from pistachio nuts could 
amount to nearly $7 million annually, 
in 10 years. 

The 1957-58 lemon crop in Sicily 
has been damaged by poor weather 
conditions during the blossom period 
and is estimated at 30 percent below 
average. Supplies will be small during 
January and February, but are ex- 
pected to increase by March, al- 
though the later fruit may be of 
poorer quality. 

Russia’s 1957 harvest of barley 
and oats is indicated to be smaller 
than the 1956 output. Yields were re- 
duced by drought in many important 
regions. 

Ghana, the world's largest pro- 
ducer of cacao beans, is concentra- 
ting on improved culture through a 
swollen-shoot contract campaign, a 
capsid spray program, and a pro- 
gram of soil improvement and ferti- 
lizer research. Future production ex- 
pansion is expected to result from 
higher per-acre yields rather than in- 
creased acreage. 
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rye UNiteD States will face keen 
r competition for shell egg markets 
in the next few years, but expects 
increased export opportunities for 
frozen poultry, baby chicks, and breed- 
ing stock. 

U.S. poultry and egg exports, which 
have been increasing steadily in the 
past few years, took a downward turn 
during the last half of 1957. This 
sudden downturn was caused mainly 
by protective actions on the part of 
three leading outlets—Canada, Ven- 
ezuela, and Cuba—which are foster- 
ing their poultry industries. 

Canada had a record turkey crop, 
record storage holdings of all poultry, 
and unusually large imports during the 
first half of 1957. In July it embar- 
goed imports of turkeys and fowl in 
order to carry out a newly enacted 
price support program. Canada’s 1957 
imports from the United States up to 
the time the embargo went into effect 
totaled 9.4 million pounds of turkeys 
and other fowl—a little less than half 
the 1956 figure. 

Cuba has been expanding its pro- 
duction of broiler hatching eggs and 
chicks. In September 1957 domestic 
supplies of broiler chicks were con- 
sidered sufficient to fill the country’s 
needs, so imports were stopped. 

Venezuela had already taken similar 
action. Imports of broiler-type and 
egg-type chicks were banned by that 
country in July. Venezuela, however, 
is not producing sufficient hatching 
eggs and has sharply increased its pur- 
chases from the United States. 


The Egg Situation 


The 1957 world egg picture was 
marked by change. The long upward 
trend in egg production since World 
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War II continued in most of the im- 
portant egg-producing countries. The 
world’s leading exporters, the Nether- 
lands and Denmark, produced record 
quantities in the 6 months. 

Even more important, the United 
Kingdom—traditionally the principal 
year-round importer—became substan- 
tially self-sufficient in eggs in 1957. 
This was accomplished by means of 
high guaranteed prices to producers, a 
move which was so successful that eggs 
were actually exported in early 1957. 

This development caused a pro- 
nounced shift in world trade. The 
Netherlands and Denmark—formerly 
exporters to the United Kingdom— 
shifted their sales to West Germany, 
which is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant market. Ireland, Australia, and 
South Africa—which also depended on 
the U.K. market—sent small shipments 
to new markets, but have not been as 
successful as Denmark and the Nether- 
lands in adjusting their trade. Conse- 
quently, egg supplies have tended to 
grow and producer prices have fallen. 

Excellent weather and a larger num- 
ber of layers contributed to particular- 
ly heavy egg production in the United 
States as well as in Europe in 1957. 
And Canada—the United States’ lead- 
ing shell egg competitor—also upped 
its production. Canada shipped twice 
as many eggs in 1957 as in 1956. 
Canadian exports to Venezuela rose 
sharply, from 34,300 cases in the first 
10 months of 1956 to 159,000 cases 
in the same period of 1957. U.S. ex- 
ports to Venezuela also rose during 
this period, but to a lesser degree. 

The especially heavy production—a 
3-percent overall rise over 1956 for 
the 26 leading egg-producing countries 
—and the disturbed marketing patterns 


reduced producer prices to the point 
where fewer baby chicks were pro- 
duced for flock replacement purposes 
in 1957. Therefore, the outlook for 
1958 is for reduced world egg supplies 


The Poultry Situation 

World trade in poultry meat rose 
above 1956 levels in 1957. U.S. ex- 
ports, however, dropped during the 
last half of the year, mainly because 
of the restrictive action by Canada. The 
depressing effect on U.S. exports 
caused by this action is expected to 
be temporary. 

In the past the United States’ prin- 
cipal poultry markets have been Can 
ada, Central America, and the Carib- 
bean Islands, and it has had little com- 
petition for these outlets. Recently U.S 
poultry has begun to move to Europe 

primarily to Germany and Switzer 
land. Competition for European mar 
kets will come mainly from Holland 
and Denmark, which are substantial 
exporters of poultry and sell almost 
exclusively to European markets. 

But the general outlook is optimis- 
tic. Rising living standards and ex- 
panding populations in nearly all 
countries will mean a greater demand 
for poultry. In some—such as Switzer- 
land, the Caribbean Islands, and Peru 

the demand for poultry meat is 
rising faster than local output, result- 
ing in export opportunities for the 
United States. The Caribbean area is 
also taking more baby chicks. 


Forecast 

It is not likely that U.S. exports of 
shell eggs can increase substantially in 
the next few years mainly because of 
the high cost of transportation and the 
protection many governments afford 
their farmers. 

Frozen poultry, baby chicks, and 
breeding stock will provide the best 
opportunities for future U.S. exports. 
To date no other country has equaled 
USS. efficiency in producing high qual- 
ity poultry meat, and U.S. breeding 
stock is widely acknowledged as being 
the best in the world. 

Latin America and Europe offer the 
greatest potential future markets for 
U.S. poultry and poultry products. U.S. 
market development programs — in 
progress and planned—will aid :pro- 
motion in both areas. 


WORLD 
Agricultural 
Summaries 


Jute. A decline of about 51 million 
pounds in world jute production was 
estimated for 1957, but output was 
expected to be adequate to supply 
world needs. Decreased production 
in Pakistan—the largest producer— 
and small declines in Brazil and Iran 
were largely responsible for the de- 
pressed world total. 


Flaxseed. World flaxseed production 
in 1957 was estimated at 143.8 mil- 
lion bushels—a drop of 15 percent 
from the near-record 168.7 million 
bushels grown in 1956, but about 20 
percent above the 1950-54 aver- 
age. The reduction from 1956— 
about 25 million bushels—was attrib- 
uted to sharp declines in three of the 
four major producing countries—the 
United States, Canada, and India. 


Soybeans. World production of soy- 
beans in 1957 was at a record for the 
fourth consecutive year. The esti- 
mated total 883 million bushels ex- 
ceeded 1956 output by 3 percent 
and was almost a third larger than 
the 1950-54 average. Expanded U.S. 
production was almost entirely re- 
sponsible for the increase. 


Sugar. World sugar production is 
still climbing, with all continents show- 
ing increases. 1957-58 production of 
centrifugal sugar is expected to be 
up about 2.2 million tons, while non- 
centrifugal production will probably 
increase about 114,000 tons. 


Peanuts. Global output of peanuts 
in 1957 was estimated at an all-time 
high of 14.4 million short tons (un- 
shelled basis). This was a 4-percent 
increase over the previous record 
established in 1956 and nearly a 
fourth above the 1950-54 average. 
The rise was mainly the result of rec- 
ord crops in India, French West Afri- 
ca, and Nigeria—all major producers. 


Italian Production 
(Continued from page 14) 


tree crops, which take several years to 
come into bearing. On consumption, 
the effect has been more immediate. 
Increased incomes, partly due to pay- 
ments for work done on land recla- 
mation projects, road building, con- 
struction, and so forth, have already 
led to increased per capita consump- 
tion of sugar, meat, and other foods, 
as well as industrial consumer goods. 
This is decreasing the wide disparity 
between standards of living in the 
south and the rest of the country. 


Surplus Problems 


The increase in Italian production 
has created surplus problems for sugar 
and rice, as well as wheat. 

In 1955 it became apparent that 
more sugar and rice were being pro- 
duced than marketing possibilities war- 
ranted; stocks were accumulating at 
an uncomfortable rate. The sugar beet 
acreage contracted for in 1956 and 
1957 was therefore reduced sharply 
and the sugar price and tax were re- 
duced somewhat, as of 1956, to ac- 
celerate the increase in consumption. 
In the first half of 1957 most of the 
large stocks which had accumulated 
were disposed of by exports at consid- 
erably less than the high domestic 
prices. Since the 1957 sugar beet crop 
turned out to be a poor one, it is pos- 
sible that imports may be required dur- 
ing the current season. As Colombo 
indicated in his speech, however, sugar 
production is expected to increase in 
the long run to keep pace with ex- 
panding domestic consumption. Aver- 
age per capita sugar consumption in 
Italy, while still very low, has more 
than doubled since the prewar period. 

Italy's rice surplus situation devel- 
oped after the Far East came back into 
full production, reducing Italian ex- 
port possibilities. To contend with the 
situation the government has used the 
system of acreage allotments and gov- 
ernment stockpiling. Also, it reduced 
the support price for rice and paid it 
only on the output of the allotted 
acreage. 

As for the soft wheat surplus prob- 
lem, that problem had led to exports 
in 1956-57, in effect at prices below 


cost. The government's first direct 
action to forestall continuation of the 
problem was a slight reduction in 1957 
in the pooling price for soft wheat, 
accompanied by a considerable increase 
in the pooling price for durum. This 
was declared to be only the start of a 
more substantial reduction. The Italian 
support price for wheat has generally 
been well above the world price levels. 


Effect on U.S. Markets 

The major change which has already 
occurred in U.S. exports to Italy is the 
sharp reduction in Italian takings of 
wheat. Efforts to sell the Italians hard 
red winter wheat for use instead of 
durum in the pasta industry have met 
with some success, and durum will 
likely continue to be in demand. But 
there will probably be little opportu- 
nity to sell other wheat to Italy in the 
future. The major U.S. agricultural 
export to Italy, cotton, will not be 
materially affected unless Italy should 
make a really large-scale effort to ex- 
pand production. Italy produces such 
a small portion of its own cotton 
needs—about 5 percent—that even a 
doubling or tripling of production 
would reduce import 
only slightly. 


requirements 


Italian plans for increases in pro- 
duction of olive oil, tobacco, and live- 
stock products will probably have little 
effect on our market there for these 
and similar products if domestic con- 
sumption continues to increase as an- 
ticipated. There may even be an ex- 
panded market for feed grains and 
protein meals to support the expand- 
ing Italian livestock industry. Italian 
imports of feed grains have gone up 
sharply in the past 2 years, in spite 
of expanding domestic production. 

On the other hand, U.S. agriculture 
is likely to experience increased com- 
petition from Italy in European mar- 
kets for citrus fruit, apples, pears, and 
possibly other fruits and nuts. This 
may be partly offset, however, by in- 
creased European consumption of these 
products. The to-be-announced new 
program for expansion of fruit and 
vegetable production, which Minister 
Colombo mentioned in his speech, 
could be an important step in Italy's 
development toward what it would un- 
doubtedly like to become—the Cali- 
fornia of Europe. 


Foreign Agriculture 
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United Kingdom Buying 
More Mohair 


Great Britain bought 14.7 million 
pounds of mohair in the first 9 months 
of 1957—2.5 million pounds or 20 
percent more—than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1956. This is a continua- 
tion of the sharp upward trend which 
started in 1955. In 1956, when the 
United States replaced Turkey as 
Britain's main source of supply, the 
United Kingdom bought 70 percent of 
total world exports. 


African Coffee Imports 
Parallel "Instant" Demand 


Paralleling greater U. S. demand for 
instant coffee is the rise in imports of 
African types — mostly Robustas -— 
widely used in soluble blends. In 1957, 
U.S. imports of African coffee were 
about 3 million bags—contrasting 
sharply with the 428,000 bags im- 
ported in 1949. Africa's production 
has doubled since 1949. 

At the same time, U.S. purchases of 
coffee from Latin America, its leading 
coffee source, have declined from 21.6 
million bags in 1949 to an estimated 
17.1 million in 1957. Latin American 
beans are used mainly in roasted coffees. 

Of total coffee imports into the 
United States in 1957, an estimated 17 
percent was used in soluble coffee. 
This reflects a significant shift in cof- 
fee-drinking habits over the past dec- 
ade. In 1949 only 2 to 2.5 percent of 
U.S. coffee imports were used for 
instant blends. 


Uruguay Moves To Reduce 
Butter Surplus 


Uruguay has decreed a 100-percent 
free-exchange rate on butter and casein 
exports in an effort to stimulate butter 
trade. Prior to the decree Uruguay fol- 
lowed a dual conversion system where- 
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by 85 percent of the price received 
could be converted at the free exchange 
rate (4.1 pesos per dollar) and the 
remainder had to be converted at the 
controlled rate (1.5 pesos per dollar). 
The United States and Brazil are 
the major markets for Uruguay's casein 
exports, which exceed a million pounds 
each year. Uruguay has not been a 
butter exporter—except in 1953 when 
661,000 pounds were shipped to 
Russia—but hopes to reduce accumu- 
lating butter stocks by granting the 
100-percent free exchange rate. It will 
probably look for butter markets in 
neighboring South American countries 
—particularly Venezuela. 


West Germany Continues 
To Buy Apples and Pears 


West Germany will continue to buy 
apples and pears from a number of 
countries—including Canada and the 
United States—through March 1958. 
Unfavorable spring weather reduced 
the European fruit crop by a third 
last year, resulting in a need for im- 
ports. On the other hand, the United 
States had a large 1957 crop and 
prices are relatively low, enabling the 
United States to maintain a favorable 
export position. 


New Zealand Increases 
Casein Sales to Japan 


New Zealand recently sold 4.5 mil- 
lion pounds of casein—valued at 
slightly over $840,000—to Japan as 
part of its accelerated casein program. 
The sale was made under a renewable 
contract and comprises 80 percent lac- 
tic casein and 20 percent rennet casein. 

In recent years, New Zealand's sales 
of casein to Japan have averaged about 
3 million pounds annually. The United 
Kingdom, however, is New Zealand's 
major market, accounting for 34 per- 
cent of its exports during 1956-57. 


United States Shipping 
More Hides and Skins 

U.S. exports of all types of hides 
and skins increased significantly in the 
first 9 months of 1957 over the same 
period of 1956. Cattle hide exports 
were up about 34 percent; calf and 
kip skins, 15 percent; and sheep and 
lamb skins, 73 percent. 

Most of the gain was attributed to 
increased sales of cattle hides to the 
Netherlands and West Germany, calf 
and kip skins to the Netherlands, and 
sheep and lamb skins to Canada and 
the United Kingdom. 


Egypt's Wheat Harvest 
Falls Below. Average 


Egypt expects to import up to a 
million metric tons (grain equivalent) 
of wheat and flour during the 1957-58 
year to supplement domestic supplies 
and increase carryover stocks. The 
country’s 1957 wheat crop was about 5 
percent less than the large 1956 har- 
vest and below the average of recent 
years. A reduction in acreage in favor 
of cotton and slightly lower yields con- 
tributed to the decrease. 

France reportedly will supply Egypt 
with 200,000 to 300,00 tons of wheat 
flour under a cotton-for-wheat agree- 
ment. And Egypt will import 210,000 
to 300,000 tons of soft wheat from 
Italy under a triangular arrangement 
Syria is the third country involved. 

Although Egypt’s import arrange- 
ments for 1957-58 are still incomplete, 
the government's present plans for 
foreign purchases provide for little or 
no wheat from Iron Curtain countries 
In contrast, during the 1956-57 sea- 
son Egypt imported 400,000 tons from 
the Soviet Union. 


World Cattle Hide 
Demand Strengthens 


A strong world demand for cattle 
hides was reflected in 1957 export fi- 
gures of the United States and Argen- 
tina—two leading exporters. U. S. ex- 
ports increased 34 percent in the first 
9 months of 1957 over the comparable 
period a year earlier. At the same 
time, Argentine shipments rose 22 per- 
cent above the 1956 period which, 
in turn, was 18 percent above 1955. 
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